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vide individualized service, and decisions for targeting those st in need become almost arbitrary.
According to this new consensus, a primary aim of dropout vention programs should be to implement schoolwide prac-js that will reduce students' alienation from the educational cess and facilitate their interest in the learning process (Wehlage il., 1989). Some studies suggest that the choice to leave school ied to the perceived need to move quickly into adult status, er poor grades, the most frequently cited reasons for withdraw-from school are that "school is not for [me]/' or because stu-its want to seek and obtain employment or become a parent ant Foundation, 1988; Bishop, 1989). Staying in school is even re difficult for minority adolescents who must overcome peer ssures not to excel, and overt or subtle messages communi-ed by the school curriculum and teachers that excellence is : expected (Felice, 1981; Fordham and Ogbu, 1986; Pine and Hard, 1990). Until schools address these perceptions and re-:e alienation, it is unlikely that dropout prevention programs .1 be effective, or that high-risk students will be motivated to rn (Hamilton, 1990:123):
Noncollege youth have solid grounds for skepticism. Many of them have been "exposed to" the same subject matter year after year for five or six years by the time they get to high school. While their more academically able classmates encounter some new material and are challenged by added depth, those in the lower tracks receive a blandly repetitious curriculum of "basic and applied" subjects. . . . School-weary American youth become dropouts or remain in school unwillingly and unproductively, psychological dropouts who waste their own time and that of their teachers. Moreover, most high school students have direct evidence to dispute their teachers' claims that learning lessons in school will pay off in the labor market. They are already working [in the secondary labor market]. . . . Many of their older friends, siblings, and workmates are working in the secondary labor market, further obscuring from their view the kinds of career jobs that require academic knowledge.
CONCLUSIONS
Because of class and residential stratification, students from Dr families usually receive their education in the poorest schools, ese schools have fewer financial and material resources, and iy are often unable to retain the most skilled administrators d teachers. Student achievement levels in these schools are ;nificantly lower on virtually all measures than for students in burban schools. Traditional educational practices negatively affect the school-